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EUROPE? by Jack Raymond Page 3 


Throughout the world both Communists and 
non-Communists are watching the march of 
events in Eastern Europe since Stalin’s death with 
profound interest—some with anxiety and others 
with hope. Will the satellite countries achieve a 
measure of independence from the U.S.S.R.— 
yet continue to cooperate with their powerful 
neighbor in economic affairs? Will they adopt 
Western-type democracy—or retain Communist 
institutions shorn of police methods? Is the Soviet 
empire of the post-World War II decade disin- 
tegrating—or is it moving toward a new form of 
integration? An experienced observer answers 
these and other questions on the basis of first- 
hand knowledge. 
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The Author 


Jack RayMonp has been with The New York Times since 
November 26, 1945, when he was released from military service. 
Previously he had served as front reporter and editor for Stars and 
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As a foreign correspondent for The New York Times he worked 
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was that newspaper’s sole correspondent for the Eastern European 
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On his return in 1956 to the United States, via the Russian Far 
East, at which time he visited Outer Mongolia, he was appointed 
New York Times correspondent at the Pentagon. 


Coming Next 
“Middle East in Turmoil,” by Hanson W. Baldwin, noted mili- 
tary editor of The New York Times. Mr. Baldwin, who was in the 
Middle East when the Israeli-British-French invasions of Egypt 
took place, now records his impressions . . . in the May-June issue 
of the HEADLINE SeriEs . . . bringing a fresh point of view to an 
ancient controversy. 
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New Era in 
Eastern Europe ? 


by Jack Raymond 


THE 96 MILLION PEOPLE OF EASTERN Europe are entering a new 
era. At the end of 1956 there was no longer any doubt that a 
decade of outright Soviet rule in this region had come to an end. 
This historic development promised to have profound repercus- 
sions in the rest of the world, but its most immediate and direct 
effects were felt by the peoples of Eastern Europe. For them both 
political systems and way of life were undergoing significant 
changes. 

Some signs of change had appeared earlier, but they were 
speeded up tremendously by the Polish and Hungarian revolts 
of October 1956. They had started after the death of Joseph Stalin, 
and new shifts were foreshadowed by the downgrading of Stalin at 
the 20th congress of the Russian Communist party in February 
1956. 


After Stalin — Twofold Policy 

The countries of Eastern Europe which had been brought 
under Moscow’s rule in the post-World War II period were 
affected by the twofold policy the Soviet rulers adopted at this 
momentous party congress. 
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The first point of the policy was designed to achieve popularity 
for Stalin’s successors by relaxing the no longer tolerable tensions 
and strains which had prevailed under the old Georgian dictator. 
This move, in turn, led to relaxation of some of the most oppres- 
sive aspects of Communist rule in the satellite countries. 

The second point of the policy foreshadowed a systematic 
campaign by the Soviet rulers to gain respect and prestige abroad, 
particularly in the so-called uncommitted areas of Asia and the 
Middle East. One of the requirements for the success of this 
second point was withdrawal of overt manifestations of domina- 
tion over smaller countries, such as the presence of Soviet army 
and police forces on their territories. The Russian leaders in- 
tended to demonstrate that the satellite regimes of Eastern 
Europe follow the line they do because of ideological links with 
Moscow rather than because of Soviet force. 

The October revolts in Eastern Europe accelerated the changes 
which had been under way since February and carried them far 
beyond the original plans of the Moscow regime. The Hungarians, 
in fact, prevented the Russian forces from making a graceful exit. 
The stage was reported to have been set for such an exit in Poland, 
although this did not come about immediately. Elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe the pace of change was slower because of 
differences in the character of the respective peoples and the 
possibilities of action open to them. 

But there, too, changes were sooner or later inevitable. For in 
the Soviet Union itself there were new stirrings not contemplated 
by Stalin’s successors. 
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Russia's Rule in 
Eastern Europe 


IN APPRAISING PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE it is useful to recall how 
the countries of the area, from Poland to Albania, became 
satellites of the U.S.S.R. in the first place. Russia’s sweep into 
Central Europe in 1945 during the closing months of World War 
II was not the first in history. However, the methods employed 
by the Russian Communists were more penetrating and more 
oppressive than the simpler forms of imperialism attempted by 
the Tsars. 

For one thing, trained Soviet police and bureaucrats accom- 
panied the Red Army. They came to impose a permanent Soviet- 
type regime. This was in contrast to Allied Military Government 
in Western Europe, which was designed to promote conditions 
for a free choice and then withdraw, leaving the defeated nations 
free to determine their own future. 

The Russian political officials did not operate in the open. 
They were part of a rigid apparatus of control that was finally 
exposed by the Russian and satellite regimes in 1955. In Russia 
certain “mistakes” in policy that occurred in the satellite countries 
were attributed to the former deputy premier of the U.S.S.R., 
Lavrenti P. Beria, head of the Soviet secret police who was 
executed by Stalin’s successors in 1953. Following his demise, 
leaders of the secret police in the satellite countries were charged 
with being linked to Beria and were exposed to criticism or worse. 

By the end of World War II the Red Army had occupied 
Rumania; Bulgaria; Hungary; most of Czechoslovakia, including 
the capital at Prague; part of Yugoslavia; half of Austria, includ- 
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ing the capital at Vienna; Poland; and East Germany, including 
the capital at Berlin. 

Austria was a special case, which was settled, for the most part, 
by the peace treaty of May 15, 1955, signed by the Big Four—the 
United States, Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. Germany, too, 
was a special case, whose settlement still awaits decisions 
inextricably related to the future of Central Europe. The remain- 
ing countries, as well as Albania, which was liberated from Axis 
forces by the Yugoslavs, came under the complete domination of 
Moscow. In some of these countries genuine coalition governments 
were formed at first. In others there were bogus coalitions. In 
still others, as in Yugoslavia and Albania, a monolithic Com- 
munist-led one-party system was imposed immediately. 


Role of Police 

In the satellite countries the national security and police forces, 
including the ministries of internal affairs, were set up with two 
staffs. One staff was composed of Communists of local origin who 
held titular office; the other staff was composed of political 
instructors of the Soviet secret police (MVD). These instructors 
taught local Communists the methods of police-state rule. In the 
early fumbling days, while local Communist apprentices were 
learning their ruthless trade, the Red Army stepped in frequently. 
The presence of the Red Army was the decisive factor in over- 
coming all efforts to prevent or delay the establishment by Moscow 
of its sway over Eastern Europe. 

The Russian leaders never denied this. At the height of the 
“cold-war” period that followed the breakdown of Big Four rule 
over defeated Germany, each of the Communist leaders outside 
the Soviet Union was obliged to acknowledge publicly his debt 
to the Red Army and to pledge loyalty to it. 


Economic Grip 

Red Army troops lived off the land they occupied. Moscow 
also exacted “reparations” from the regimes of occupied former 
enemy countries—Hungary, Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
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Albania. At the same time Moscow continued to hold many 
military prisoners of war of the former Axis armies, including 
those of its new allies. The Soviet Union retained able-bodied 
persons of the countries which its troops had overrun during the 
war for use as forced labor. Many other able-bodied persons, 
especially technicians, were picked up in these countries indis- 
criminately after the war and taken to the U.S.S.R. to fill the 
huge need for manpower that resulted from Russia’s wartime 
losses, variously estimated to be between 15 million and 25 
million. 

In this way the Soviet Union “mortgaged” the obedience of the 
satellite regimes as well as a substantial part of the populations 
they ruled. Another aspect of Moscow’s economic grip was the 
establishment of joint stock companies, run by Russians, for the 
purpose of exploiting the natural resources of the occupied 
countries. In return, Moscow promised to provide equipment for 
these countries’ industrialization. The joint stock companies were 
dissolved during the period 1954-57. 


Soviet Joint Stock Companies 

The joint stock companies were a device by which the Russians 
could enter the economic life of the satellites. In East Germany 
the Soviet occupation forces simply seized several hundred con- 
cerns as reparations, and operated them for their own account. 
In other satellite countries the Russian contribution consisted 
chiefly of German assets transferred to Russia under the Big Four 
Potsdam agreement of 1945. In theory, stock control and profit 
rights were vested equally between the Soviet Union and the 
country in which the company was located. 

In Hungary stock companies were established to control bauxite 
production, oil and petroleum refining, coal production, power 
plants, electrical and agricultural machinery enterprises, chemical 
production, air and motor transport development, agricultural 
research. A bank to finance these enterprises was also set up. 

In Rumania the joint stock companies controlled petroleum 
production, navigation on the Danube River, shipbuilding, hydro- 
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electric development, air transportation, timber, glass, mining and 
metallurgy. It is interesting that in 1955, when Moscow 
announced the dissolution of the joint stock companies in 
Rumania as a gesture of relaxed controls, the newly established 
joint stock companies to exploit uranium finds were not included 
in the list. 

Typical of the favored treatment for the joint stock companies 
was the Rumanian government’s agreement in 1947 to reimburse 
the Soviet-Rumanian oil enterprise, Sovrompetrol, for profits it 
had failed to gain in 1946 and to guarantee a 15 percent profit 
for the enterprise in 1947. In Hungary a decree of 1947 exempted 
five Soviet-controlled joint stock companies from income, property 
and rent taxation. 

Yugoslavia, after it broke from the Cominform bloc, described 
some of the inequalities of its own dealings in joint stock enter- 
prises with the Soviet Union. One of the features which the 
Yugoslav leaders apparently were content to overlook at first was 
that the Soviet Union paid lower transportation rates than its 
partners. 

The Soviet-controlled joint stock companies cannot be com- 
pared with exploitation companies sponsored by United States, 
British and French firms in underdeveloped areas. The chief 
economic difference, quite aside from political ramifications, is 
that the Soviet Union virtually never made a substantial invest- 
ment of its own to start the firms. Soviet shares were calculated 
on the basis of real or imagined wartime reparations, debts or 
anticipated profits. 

Some of these stock companies were established immediately, 
as in East Germany and Rumania. In other countries, such as 
Czechoslovakia, they were organized after the political ground- 
work had been prepared. The record of the Soviet political trans- 
formation of Eastern Europe is a striking tribute to Moscow’s 
determination and to the combined apathy and helplessness of 
the Western powers. 

While the Russians persuaded the satellites to accept varying 
degrees of industrialization, they had only limited success in 
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propagating the principle of farm collectivization. In the Soviet 
Union, as a result of a period of ruthless extermination and 
deportation of recalcitrant peasants, virtually total collectivization 
was achieved shortly before the outbreak of World War II. In 
Eastern Europe the percentage of total arable land under 
collectivization varied from around 8.1 percent in Poland to 61.7 
percent in Bulgaria, with most of the satellites hovering closer 
to the Polish record. 


Political Control 

The Soviet government also imposed various forms of political 
control. In Poland the Russians forced the Western powers to 
accept the so-called Lublin government of the Communists, poorly 
camouflaged by the inclusion of a few powerless non-Communist 
politicians. The Communist-run election of 1947 in Poland was 
so patently counterfeit that it shocked the world—the first of 
many shocks. 

In Czechoslovakia Eduard Benes, the prewar premier, and Jan 
Masaryk, son of Thomas Masaryk, the founder of the nation, 
thought they could cooperate with the Communists in a coalition 
government based on free elections. In 1948 an armed coup, 
backed by the threat to use Soviet troops, destroyed the Benes 
coalition. From that time on, the Russian-trained Communists 
ruled unchallenged. 

In East Germany several so-called bourgeois parties were al- 
lowed to exist on paper, but control was placed by the Russians 
in the hands of the Socialist Unity party, formed by the forced 
fusion of some of the Socialists with the Communists. No pretense 
was ever made about anything but Soviet rule there, although the 
formality of proclaiming a “sovereign” German Democratic 
Republic was carried out in 1948. 

In Hungary Matyas Rakosi, a long-time associate of the World 
War I Communist revolutionary Bela Kun, came in with the 
Russian forces. By 1948 he was in complete command. In 
Rumania Russian domination was dramatized in February 1945 
when the late Andrei Vyshinsky, then deputy foreign minister, 
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ordered the helpless King Michael to dismiss a government rep- 
resenting the strongest Rumanian parties and to hand over power 
to a Communist-run pseudo-coalition, controlled by Ana Pauker 
and Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, who ruled together until Mme. 
Pauker herself was ousted before Stalin’s death. 

In Bulgaria the old veteran Communist conspirator, Georgi 
Dimitrov, drove out King Simeon and took over the country with 
the help of the Russian forces that brought him to Sofia. After 
his death in Moscow, his place was taken by a tough Stalinist, 
Vulko Chervenkov. 

Even in Yugoslavia, where Marshal Tito had led his own 
Partisan forces to victory over the Germans and Italians, the 
Soviet intention to exercise domination was clear. It is sometimes 
forgotten that in 1949, one year after the Yugoslav marshal broke 
with Stalin, the Soviet dictator’s picture was held aloft in the May 
Day parade in Belgrade. At that time Tito still wanted desperately 
to patch up his dispute with Moscow, but not at Stalin’s price of 
subjecting his party and government to Soviet control. 

Albania was liberated with Yugoslav help, but it was the Rus- 
sians who subsequently took over the country. Hundreds of 
military and police instructors and other advisers infiltrated the 
bureaucracy. The Iron Curtain was drawn tighter around 
Albania than around any other Eastern European country. 


Cominform — and Comintern 

In order to strengthen the Soviet position in Eastern Europe 
Stalin, in 1947, devised the Communist Information Bureau, or 
Cominform. The difference between the Cominform and the old 
Communist International (Comintern), established in 1920, 
should be clearly understood. 

The Communist International (Comintern) was a revolution- 
ary world movement in which the Russians were to be helped 
by outside Communist parties while they, for their part, were to 
help other Communist parties around the globe. The Cominform 
was an enterprise of the Soviet state designed solely to act in the 
interests of that state. It was the Cominform Journal which pro- 
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pounded the idea that the Soviet Union’s path to socialism was 
the only one and must be followed by all other Communist 
countries. 

The effect of this philosophy was to turn the satellite peoples 
into laborers for the Soviet state on the pretext that they were 
thus following the true path of their own future. There is no 
evidence that Marshal Tito at first thought that there could be 
any divergence between Soviet national interests and those of his 
own Communist regime. On the contrary, there is evidence that 
he was willing to go far to cooperate with Moscow. The essential 
cause of the break between Tito and Moscow, it appears, was 
that the Yugoslav marshal was unwilling to place his party, his 
army and his secret police under the direct control of Moscow’s 
agents. The insatiable Stalin was unwilling to make any con- 
cessions in this respect and demanded complete control of all 
aspects of the Yugoslav system by Russian agents. 


Tito-Stalin Break 


The break came in June 1948. Stalin overplayed his hand. The 
Russian dictator naively thought that Tito’s colleagues would 
prove more loyal to him than to the Yugoslav leader at whose 
side they had fought during the war. Tito, however, displayed 
strong determination to resist Soviet claims to control his regime, 
and he gradually learned how to obtain Western economic and 
military aid without compromising his Communist aims. At the 
same time, he ruthlessly purged his country of every trace of 
Soviet infiltration. By 1950 there were more persons in Yugoslav 
jails charged with being pro-Stalin than the substantial number 
who had been imprisoned as reactionaries and anti-Communists. 

Stalin lashed out in anger. The remaining satellites felt the 
brunt of his frustration and suspicion. Slansky in Czechoslovakia, 
Kostov in Bulgaria, Gomulka in Poland, Ana Pauker in Rumania, 
Rajk in Hungary—to name but a few—were either executed or 
imprisoned after macabre trials in outright anti-Titoist purges, 
or simply because Stalin wanted blood. It was hard to imagine 
anyone more Stalinist than Slansky in Czechoslovakia or Ana 
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Pauker in Rumania. Many of the purged Communists were of 
Jewish background. Stalin’s anti-Semitism became more pro- 
nounced in the years just before his death in 1953. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Tito, after some hesitation, set about 
“de-Stalinizing” his country, partly because he needed the support 
of his own people in order to resist Stalin’s threats. He eliminated 
the unhappiest aspects of police totalitarianism, yet he main- 
tained a political dictatorship. This may well have been Tito’s 
greatest contribution to Communist doctrine. He showed that 
it was possible to run a one-party system without resorting to 
the worst features of the police state. This success—accompanied 
by good relations with, and economic as well as military aid from, 
the West, primarily the United States—was closely watched by 
observers behind the Iron Curtain and by some of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors in the Soviet Union. In May 1955 Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin journeyed to Belgrade to state publicly that Tito had been 
right in insisting on his independent brand of communism. 


Economic Coordination Efforts 


But before undertaking a new political approach to the rela- 
tions of the Communist-led countries, Moscow sought to put new 
life into the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. This group 
had been formed in 1949 as a Communist countermeasure to the 
Marshall Plan, which Moscow had refused to permit any of the 
East European countries to join. 

From the first, this council was operated by the Soviet Union in 
its own economic interests. A secret protocol provided for unified 
economic planning, although the published objectives referred 
to exchange of experience and rendering of mutual assistance with 
regard to raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery and so on. 

Since the Soviet Union was not in a position to supply the 
satellite countries with what they needed, and most of the 
countries, with the major exceptions of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, were agricultural, not to say pastoral, countries, 
the council faltered. It became, like the Cominform, an extension 
of Soviet power. 
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Division of Labor 


In 1955 a new effort was initiated to carry out a plan for 
specialization among the Communist countries. Communist pub- 
lications offered lengthy articles on the necessity for each country 
to concentrate its efforts on the economic objectives for which it 
was best suited. 

Except for Bulgaria, the idea of industrialization still underlay 
the basic economies of each of the countries. But it was pointed 
out that perhaps Hungary ought to manufacture buses while 
Rumania manufactured oil-producing equipment; that Czecho- 
slovakia obviously was suited to all varieties of industrial goods 
and thus might curtail the output of goods which could as well 
be turned out in Poland or the Soviet Union. This was described 
as “socialist interdependence.” 

This program was timed with the coordination of the five-year 
plans of each of the Communist countries and was an important 
factor in upsetting the economies of Eastern Europe after the 
revolts in Poland and Hungary had thrown the scheduled 
deliveries out of kilter. Among other things, new economic 
arrangements between the Soviet Union and the satellites follow- 
ing the revolts showed that much of their production had 
previously been siphoned off to the Soviet Union. Under the 
Soviet-led policy of interdependence, from 70 to 95 percent of 
the trade of each member of the Soviet bloc had been among 
countries within the bloc, and some 60 percent in most cases with 
the Soviet Union. 

At the momentous 20th Communist party conference of 
February 1956, Stalin’s successors began the de-Stalinization 
program that was destined to initiate the far-reaching change 
in perspective for the peoples of the satellite countries as well 
as for the peoples of the U.S.S.R. A symbol of that change was 
the liquidation of the Cominform on April 17, 1956. 
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Where Change Is Slowest: 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania 


OF THE six COMMUNIST-LED COUNTRIES, those where the new, 
de-Stalinized era dawned most slowly were Albania, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. They are all in the Balkans, the rugged southern part 
of Eastern Europe that extends from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. These countries joined the United Nations in the “package 
deal” of 1955 when East and West compromised on admitting 
candidates for membership in the international organization. 

Albania has been labeled the Soviet Union’s “Mediterranean 
outpost.” It has a short coastline on the Adriatic Sea but is 
surrounded on land by Greece and Yugoslavia. It is a hilly 
country of about 10,500 square miles, populated by 1,394,000 
people, many of them members of Muslim hill tribes. Less than 
one-tenth of the land is cultivated. 


Albania — Great-Power Pawn 

Despite the oppressive Communist superstructure of govern- 
ment, tribal loyalties remain strong in the north. Premier General 
Mehmet Shehu, who is also the former head of the political police, 
and General Enver Hoxha, first secretary of the Communist party, 
are said to be rivals in jockeying for Moscow’s favor. There have 
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been reports of rebellion among the tribes. But the Iron Curtain 
around this country is drawn so tight that it is hard to determine 
whether the rebellions are significantly anti-Communist. All 
previous regimes have had trouble subduing the tribesmen, 
descendants of the ancient Illyrians. Albania was not considered 
important enough for membership in the Cominform. 

Albania’s history has been marked by subjection to the interests 
of foreign powers from the time of the Romans. After nine cen- 
turies of Byzantine rule and five centuries under Turkish 
suzerainty Albania was recognized just before World War I as 
“neutral” and independent. The country emerged from that war 
with a president, Zog, who proclaimed himself king ten years 
later. King Zog fled before the Italian Fascists in April 1939. 

The Yugoslavs, who helped the Albanian Communists seize 
power, virtually controlled the country until just before the 
Cominform break of 1948, when Albania’s Communist party 
turned to Moscow. Moreover, Albania remained cool to Marshal 
Tito even after the Yugoslav dictator’s reconciliation with the 
Soviet Union, while making some gestures toward friendly 
relations with Italy and France. After Stalin’s death domestic 
reforms were announced. In early 1956 Hoxha denounced those 
who, like himself, had been responsible for liquidating some of 
the well-to-do farmers. 


Bulgaria — Still Agrarian 

Bulgaria was least affected—except for Albania—by the Com- 
munist philosophy of intensive industrialization. An agrarian 
country before the Communists took over, Bulgaria remained so 
under Soviet guidance. The population of 7.5 million people, of 
whom 6.5 million are Greek Orthodox, covers an area of 43,000 
square miles, bordered by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

In April 1956 Premier Anton Yugov succeeded Vulko Cher- 
venkov when it was declared that Chervenkov, like Stalin, had 
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built a “cult” around his personality. Todor Zhivkov was 
appointed first secretary of the party. But many observers believed 
that Chervenkov, although ostensibly demoted to one of the four 
vice-premierships, remained the strongest man in the regime. 

Many observers did not think it likely that Yugov, who was 
relieved as minister of interior in 1948 and nearly followed Kostov 
into the grave a year later, would long retain power if only 
because his personal record was one of ups and downs. Tall 
and good-looking, he did not win many friends in his role of 
cold-blooded, cunning police chief for the legendary Georgi 
Dimitrov. 

As a result of strong German influences on its pre-World War 
II monarchy, Bulgaria has frequently been called the “Prussia” 
of the Balkan Slavs. Its chief period of military ascendancy, 
however, came in the 14th century, when Greater Bulgaria 
extended from the Black Sea almost to the Adriatic. In the 
modern era it was one of the tinders in the conflagrations of the 
Balkan wars, 1912-1913. Bulgaria fought at the side of the Central 
Powers in World War I and again joined the side of Nazi 
Germany in World War II. In the later stages of that war the 
Bulgarian leaders sued for peace with the Western allies— 
whereupon the Russians quickly declared war on the country’s 
monarchical regime, headed by King Simeon, and seized the 
country. 

By September 1946 King Simeon was driven out by the Com- 
munists. Bulgaria was used as a base of Soviet-supported rebel 
Communist operations against Greece in 1947-1948. Yugoslavia, 
incidentally, lent itself to these operations, which ceased only 
after Marshal Tito pulled out following the Cominform break 
in 1948 and after Moscow had eliminated the pro-Tito leaders 
of the Greek Communist forces. 

Before the Cominform feud Bulgarian Premier Georgi 
Dimitrov, in August 1947, had concluded an agreement with 
the Yugoslav leader which was intended to be the first step in a 
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long-dreamed-of goal of a Balkan or South Slav federation. Stalin, 
who once had given his consent to such a move, now acted against 
it. He called Dimitrov to Moscow and rebuked him. The old 
Comintern agent later died in the Soviet capital. The enraged 
Stalin then prepared for the expulsion of Marshal Tito from 
the Cominform. 


Bulgaria ‘De-Titoized’ 

Meanwhile, a wave of extermination measures to protect the 
Stalinists in Bulgaria had begun. Nikola Petkov, the leader of 
the Bulgarian peasant party, had been earlier sentenced and 
executed as a “Fascist spy.” The Social Democratic party was 
completely suppressed. The Socialists’ veteran leader, Kosta 
Lulchev, was placed under police surveillance. Some of the most 
ruthless purges of “Titoists” took place in Bulgaria. Former 
Deputy Premier Traicho Kostov, the strongest of the non- 
Muscovite leaders, was executed, and many others suffered a 
similar fate or were imprisoned. 

In January 1950 the Bulgarian government demanded the recall 
of United States Minister Donald Reed Heath as a “spy,” and a 
month later the United States government, exasperated, broke off 
all diplomatic relations. Typical of Bulgaria’s servile status was 
a law granting Soviet citizens equal rights with Bulgarian citizens 
and making them eligible for appointment as state officials. 

After Stalin’s death the Bulgarian regime, like others in the 
Communist coalition, made gestures of appeasement to the non- 
Communist world and offered some “democratization” for its own 
citizens. One of the first developments was a Bulgarian-Greek 
agreement to resume diplomatic relations. An official move was 
initiated to restore diplomatic ties with the United States. And 
Kostov was posthumously “rehabilitated.” 

But these moves slowed down when the October 1956 rebellions 
flared up in Poland and Hungary. Reports came from Bulgaria 
of large-scale arrests and confinements of potential ‘“trouble- 
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makers.” Unconfirmed reports spoke of Soviet troops arriving in 
Bulgaria as a precaution against a popular uprising. Previously 
Russia, it was assumed, had withdrawn troops from Bulgaria 
after the conclusion of the peace treaty of 1947. 


Rumania: Land of Riches 

Rumania has been regarded by Moscow as the “most satis- 
factory” of its satellite regimes. It is a rich country, possessing 
large stores of oil in the Ploesti region and dependable agri- 
cultural resources. It has a shipping and shipbuilding industry. 
The Danube River empties into the Black Sea through Rumania, 
which is also bounded by Russia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. Rumania has a population of 18 million in a land area 
of 91,500 square miles. 

Known in history as a gay folk, the Rumanians are partly 
Latin in origin, and their language belongs to the Romance 
group. The old kingdoms of Rumania were the prototypes of 
fairy tales, and a famous spoof of this Balkan land was dubbed 
Ruritania. In its centuries-old history, however, Rumania was 
late in achieving independence. Long accustomed to foreign rule, 
the Rumanians were relatively docile in the hands of the Com- 
munists. It was said that “few hated communism more than the 
Rumanians, who did least about it.” 

Following centuries of Turkish and Russian rule, Rumania 
had emerged as an independent country after the Crimean war, 
but its borders were subject to frequent revision through war and 
diplomacy. In 1941 Rumania, exasperated by the Soviet seizure 
of two of its territories, Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, in 
1940 joined the Germans against the Soviet Union. In mid-war, 
Rumania changed sides, but it reaped no fruits of victory, except 
that it retained the rich region of Transylvania, which has long 
been claimed by Hungary. 

When World War II ended, King Michael was given a Russian 
ultimatum to install a pro-Communist government. Appeals by 
the United States and Britain for free elections were ignored. 
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Reparations to Russia totaling $300 million—but as it turned 
out, actually far more—were exacted. Non-Communist parties 
were suppressed. King Michael was forced to flee. In 1948 
Bucharest was honored by becoming the headquarters of the 
Cominform, which had previously been located in Yugoslavia. 
Then followed waves of Stalinist persecution of alleged 
Titoists. The Rumanian regime abrogated the Concordat with 
the Vatican. Under Communist pressure the Greek Catholic 
Church also broke with Rome and fused with the Orthodox 
Church. Catholic clergymen were arrested. An anti-Semitic cam- 
paign was climaxed by the removal of Ana Pauker in 1952. 
Rumania, like Albania and Bulgaria, did not rush whole- 
heartedly into relaxation of Stalinist stringencies. However, in 
the field of foreign affairs the government leaders displayed an 
interest in improving relations with the West. Following Moscow’s 
example, bids were made for friendship with Yugoslavia. More 
attention was paid to Rumanian literature and the arts. 


Russian Troops Remain 

But when the Soviet government, pressed by events in Hungary 
in October 1956, announced its readiness to negotiate for the 
withdrawal of troops from Eastern Europe, Rumanian officials 
were markedly unenthusiastic. Gheorghiu-Dej, it was recalled, 
had announced at the time of the Austrian state treaty that the 
Russian troops would remain in his country for protection 
against the West, although they were committed to withdraw. 
He appeared to welcome the bolstering of forces in his country 
when the Hungarian riots continued—in part to forestall possible 
Hungarian demands for revision of long-contested borders be- 
tween the two countries. 

Moreover, while some agitation was reported from the Hun- 
garian-speaking population of Transylvania, little public ferment 
was noticed at this time. It appeared obvious that the regime was 
not being hurried by popular pressures to make changes. 

In each of these Balkan countries—Albania, Bulgaria, and 
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Rumania—the effects of ‘“Titoism” had been relatively moderate. 
Held in the tight grip of the Russian-sponsored Communist 
leaders, backed by Soviet arms, few real “Titoists,” or national 
Communists, emerged into view. Those who were attacked by the 
Stalinist regimes as Titoists frequently were as loyal to Stalin 
as their detractors but were liquidated for other reasons. 

The immediate effect of Titoism in these countries was a 
tightening of the Stalinist grip. When Stalin died and Titoism 
was granted respectability by Moscow, the leaders of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Rumania showed no signs of seeking its benefits. 
There was little evidence that they were ready to carry out the 
de-Stalinization which had been instituted in Yugoslavia and 
copied in the Soviet Union. Some moderation of police practices 
and some lessening of economic rigidities in government planning 
appeared to be undertaken not by local leaders but under guid- 
ance from Moscow. 

However, Moscow did guide these countries in the direction of 
moderation, as part of the over-all pattern of its new plan for 
political instead of police hegemony. In that respect the peoples 
of these countries benefited, despite the reluctant Communists 
who continue to occupy the seats of power in their capitals and 
who look to Moscow rather than to their own people for the 
source of their power. 
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Hungary: Historic 
Rebellion 


It WAS LEFT TO THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE to initiate and carry on 
a historic rebellion against Soviet communism in October 1956. 
The rebels, led by workers and students, showed that they were 
not merely anti-Russian. They were also anti-Communist. This 
provoked the Russians into bloody suppressions through the use 
of military force. The Hungarian rebellion, more than any other 
event, exposed the armed fist by which Soviet imperialism rules 
its subject peoples. 


Magyars: Lonely Outpost 


The violence of Moscow’s reaction to the uprising in Hungary 
is explained in part by the country’s strategic position. Hungary 
is situated at the heart of Central Europe, with a population of 
9,574,000 in an area of 35,910 square miles, bounded by Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The 
Danube River passes through Hungary at its capital, Budapest. 
Hungary has been described by a military expert as ‘a natural 
pivot and center of communications for the Balkan area.” The 
Hungarian plain provides many sites for Soviet air bases, bases 
that dominate Austria and threaten Yugoslavia, Italy and Ger- 
many. It was thus understandable that Soviet military leaders 
hesitated to leave so ideal a site in the hands of a hostile or even 
a neutral regime. 
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The people of this central region have long been buffeted by 
wars and political intrigue. The irony of the Hungarians’ position 
is that they are not Slavs or Orthodox, as are most of the people 
of Eastern Europe, but Magyars. Their language is related to 
only one European tongue, Finnish. The Magyars are descendants 
of an Ugric tribe that settled in Hungary in the ninth century, 
under the rule of a semilegendary leader, Arpad. Their first king, 
Stephen I, crowned in the year 1000, completed the Christianiza- 
tion of the Magyars. His crown has been a symbol of Hungarian 
national existence ever since. 

The history of Hungary is replete with remarkable efforts by 
its people to resist invaders and occupiers. But their efforts have 
often resulted only in moral victories, although these led them to 
assert their independence at the next opportunity. The Mongol 
invaders defeated the Hungarians in 1241, but then recoiled east 
of the Carpathians. The defeat of Hungarian King Louis II by 
the Turks at the Battle of Mohacs in 1526 marked the beginning 
of Turkish ascendancy in Southeast Europe. Two-thirds of 
Hungary came under Ottoman rule for 150 years, but the richer 
western third fought on for survival under the rule of the Haps- 
burgs. From the 1700’s until 1867 the Hapsburgs made repeated 
efforts to eliminate the separate statehood of Hungary, but in the 
end the Hungarians always asserted their right to be a distinct 
nation. 


Russia and 1848 Revolution 

Hungarian nationalism received renewed inspiration at the 
time of the French Revolution. It burst into action during the 
revolution of 1848, with Louis Kossuth as leader. But Kossuth’s 
republic collapsed when Russian troops, offered by Tsar Nicholas 
I to Emperor Francis Joseph, came to help the Austrians—and this 
the Hungarians have never forgotten. One of their great heroes 
is Petofi, a poet who was executed by the Russians in 1849. 
Hungarian national zest, however, was nurtured in the Austro- 
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Hungarian Dual Monarchy, set up by the Hapsburgs in 1867, 
which lasted for half a century. Enjoying equal authority with 
the Austrian half of the monarchy, the Hungarians in that period 
ruled over 18,264,500 people, of whom nearly half, however, were 
not Magyars. 

After World War I, with the collapse of the Dual Monarchy, 
Hungarian nationalism suffered another blow. Under the Treaty 
of Trianon, 1920, Hungary lost almost three-quarters of its terri- 
tory. At that time the independent state of Czechoslovakia was 
created, and the size of both Rumania and Yugoslavia was 
doubled. Hungary lost 10,782,560 subjects, of whom 6,345,000 
were not Hungarians—but of whom more than 3 million were 
Magyar. These Hungarians lived in territories apportioned to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


Horthy and Hitler 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, who died in 1957 after retiring to 
Portugal, took over as regent of the kingless kingdom of Hungary 
in 1920. Horthy not only backed the rich landowners whose 
selfishness had retarded economic and social developments for 
centuries, but he also instituted authoritarian policies at home 
and pressed Hungary’s claim to regain territories lost in World 
War I. His policies aroused the fears of newly created Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, which joined with Rumania in an 
alliance known as the Little Entente. Horthy’s policies also led 
him inevitably into increasing although reluctant cooperation 
with Hitler. 

Hungary entered World War II against the Soviet Union on 
June 27, 1941, less than a week after Hitler began his invasion. 
But when the tide turned, and Germany, grown desperate, 
occupied Hungary for tactical reasons, Horthy sued for an 
armistice in October 1944. Hitler then arrested the admiral. As 
the Russians extended their invasion of the country, they estab- 
lished a coalition regime of their own, which declared war on 
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Germany. Thus did the Russians bring Hungary’s Communist 
rulers to Budapest. 


‘Pool of Wheat’ 

Hungary used to be called Europe’s “pool of wheat.” It is a 
country where the embittered people have not been the industrial 
proletariat—Hungary is still in the early stage of industrialization 
—but the landless and smallholding peasants. 

This was reflected in the first elections after World War II. 
The Smallholders party received 2,687,701 votes, a total larger 
than the combined votes of the Socialists with 819,824 and the 
Communists with 797,736. But the Soviet army arrested the 
secretary-general of the Smallholders party, Bela Kovacs. In May 
1947 the Russians forced the resignation of the party’s Premier 
Ferenc Nagy, then on vacation in Switzerland, and openly in- 
stalled the Communist dictatorship of Matyas Rakosi, who had 
spent over 20 years in Moscow. 

The political repression by the Communist regime in Hungary 
shocked the world. The trial and imprisonment of Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty aroused widespread criticism. The jailing of ordinary 
citizens became commonplace. Relations with the West grew 
bitter. The Rakosi regime threw itself wholeheartedly into the 
Cominform struggle against Marshal Tito. 

In 1949 the regime hanged Laszlo Rajk, the strongest of the 
non-Muscovite Communist leaders, as a Titoist plotter, even 
though he had always been extremely hostile toward the Yugoslav 
Communists. It arrested and imprisoned the American business- 
man Robert Vogeler as a spy. It arrested and fined the crew of an 
American plane that had been forced to land by Soviet fighters 
after accidentally crossing the air boundary. It was responsible for 
mass deportations. Yet the Hungarian people displayed char- 
acteristic resilience and effervescence, often tauntingly returning 
to the scenes of their alleged “crimes.” 

The essential “inner contradiction,” to use a Marxist phrase, 
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of the Hungarian Communist policy lay not so much in the 
political repressions. The hapless people of Hungary had had bad 
regimes before. What the historically agrarian country suffered 
from most was the policy of forced industrialization and emphasis 
on heavy industry. 


Nagy’s ‘New Course’ 

When Stalin died and Georgi M. Malenkov succeeded him as 
titular leader of the Soviet government, Rakosi withdrew as 
premier of Hungary (retaining his more significant post as Com- 
munist party chief) and the new premier, Imre Nagy, adopted a 
“New Course.” The new course in Hungary went beyond the one 
proclaimed by Malenkov in Moscow. It was intended to reduce 
the emphasis on investment in heavy industry, increase produc- 
tion of food and consumer goods, end forced collectivization of 
agriculture, and allow small tradesmen to meet part of the 
hunger for consumer goods. The new course did not last long. 
In sympathetic response to the change in Moscow, when 
Malenkov was dropped, Rakosi ousted Nagy in March 1955 and 
installed Andras Hegedus as premier. The old pressure toward 
creating a Soviet type of economy was revived. 

The Hegedus-Rakosi government, however, did reluctantly 
make concessions to the Soviet policy of reconciliation with 
Marshal Tito during 1955 and 1956. So reluctant was it that Tito, 
who preached independence from Moscow, angrily complained 
that Rakosi refused to follow Moscow’s new policy toward Yugo- 
slavia. Rakosi’s long delay in joining the Khrushchev campaign 
for de-Stalinization contributed to setting the stage for the mem- 
orable revolt of October 1956. 


Roots of Revolt 

Hungarian intellectuals had been heartened by Moscow’s 
proclaimed demand for de-Stalinization. They boldly used the 
new mood of “relaxation” of tensions to escape from the strait- 
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jacket of 100 percent Stalinist conformity. Marshal Tito, ignoring 
the potentially anti-Communist aspect of the movement, gave it 
a great deal of publicity. A Yugoslav newspaperman stopped off 
in Budapest on his way from Moscow, where Marshal Tito had 
returned the visit made to Belgrade a year earlier by Bulganin 
and Khrushchev. A few days later the Yugoslav press carried a 
dramatic version of the meeting of the Petofi Circle—a group 
named in honor of the Hungarian poet Petofi, executed by the 
Russians in 1849—which protested many aspects of Rakosi’s rule. 
Similar reports of Hungarian discontent were made available to 
the world through other sources. 

Marshal Tito warned the Soviet leaders that there would never 
be a real stabilization of Communist regimes in Eastern Europe 
so long as Stalinists like Rakosi continued to sit on the safety 
valve of discontent. The Russians tried to mollify Tito. In July 
1956 Rakosi was supplanted by Erno Gero as first secretary of 
the Communist party. But Gero was no less a Stalinist. The 
Yugoslavs continued their pressure. The Russian leaders brought 
Tito and Gero together in a meeting at a Black Sea resort. Then, 
in October 1956, Gero paid a formal call on the Yugoslav marshal 
in Belgrade. But by that time the Hungarian people themselves 
had taken matters in their own hands. 


Tito and Hungary 

On October 23, 1956, while Gero was in Belgrade, a coup in 
Budapest swept Nagy into office as premier in place of Hegedus. 
It did more. It swept Nagy to the fore of a rebellion against the 
Russians which he could not channel or control. At first he tried 
to repress it. Then he helplessly assumed its leadership and 
backed the popular demands for Soviet troop withdrawal. The 
Russians deceitfully agreed to negotiate about their withdrawal, 
but then turned their forces on Budapest and other cities to 
quash the rebellion. Nagy sought refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. 
When he stepped out for further negotiations with the new 
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regime of Janos Kadar he was seized and deported to Rumania 
by the Russian military authorities. 

The fighting continued for several weeks as the Russian forces 
pulverized Budapest and other cities. World public opinion was 
shocked. Prime Minister Nehru of India, who had been inclined 
to appease the Russians, believing them sincere in their desire 
to turn over a new leaf after Stalin’s death, at last joined in the 
general condemnation of Moscow’s intervention against the revo- 
lution of workers and students. Speaking in the Indian Parliament 
on December 13, Nehru declared that, according to India’s 
Ambassador to Moscow and Budapest, K. P. S. Menon, 25,000 
Hungarians and 7,000 Russians had lost their lives in the fighting. 
At the demand of the General Assembly, United Nations Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold tried to make an official visit to 
Budapest but was barred by the Kadar regime. 

The events in Hungary upset the progress of the reconciliation 
between Moscow and Belgrade. A new ideological dispute arose 
over the Hungarian regime’s outlawing of the factory workers’ 
councils, which had been calling the people to continue their 
strikes in order to press democratization demands on the Kadar 
regime. 

For the Hungarians, however, the Soviet-Yugoslav struggle 
appeared rather academic. The rebels appealed for the return of 
Nagy, but what they really wanted was an end of communism. 
The tragedy for them was that no nation could or would come 
to their help. Many had thought that the United States, which 
had proclaimed a policy of “peaceful liberation” of the East 
European peoples, would do something concrete in the Hungarian 
crisis. Washington, however, fearing a new world war, assured 
the Soviet Union that it did not mean to rush in militarily to 
take advantage of the crisis. The United States limited itself to 
relief for Hungarian refugees who stayed in Austria, acceptance 
thus far of about 30,000 exiles, and condemnation of the U.S.S.R. 
before the forum of the United Nations. 
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Hardship Ahead 

On December 19, eight weeks after the coup of October 23, 
Kadar’s Soviet-backed Hungarian regime announced that it had 
suppressed the major centers of resistance. The workers, faced 
with starvation as winter grew colder, returned to their shattered 
factories, most of which lacked the raw materials and fuel to 
operate. Discussions were held to institute reforms and meet some 
popular demands. Although the regime had put down the rebel- 
lion, the workers and students had discovered they had the power 
to unite against their oppressors. Even women taunted the 
Russian occupiers with spontaneous parades and demonstrations. 
It was evident that only speedy reforms could assuage the aroused 
Hungarian people. 

The question, however, was whether such reforms could be 
instituted quickly enough to give the Hungarian Communist 
leaders a chance to restore the fabric of their political controls 
over the people. The reforms, as promised, presaged change and 
some eventual improvement for Hungary, although early in 1957 
the specific pattern was not yet clear. In fact, there were some 
indications that the pro-Stalinist leadership might return to 
power. 
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Shape of the Future: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany 


THE TREND OF THE NEW ERA IN EASTERN EvROPE appeared to be 
epitomized, not in Hungary, but in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Poland is the most powerful of the Soviet satellites. Its people 
have been the most outspoken in their resentment against Soviet 
communism. Czechoslovakia is the most prosperous of the 
satellites. Its people, however, have been less vocal in expressing 
their true feelings. Poland represented how far the Russians could 
be pushed. Czechoslovakia represented how far the Russians 
would go of their own accord in permitting the satellites a 
significant measure of freedom. 

The relations of the U.S.S.R. with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were particularly complicated. These countries have a vital 
strategic military position. Their people are strongly oriented to 
the West. They are also involved directly in the controversy 
about Germany’s future, the central diplomatic issue between 
East and West. This controversy includes the regime of East 
Germany. It was interesting that up to the time of the Hungarian 
uprising the most spectacular signs of overt resistance to Russian 
Communist rule had occurred in Pilsen (Plzen), Czechoslovakia, 
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in May 1953; in Russian-occupied East Berlin in June, the same 
year; and in Poznan, Poland, in June 1956. 


The Czech Way 


The Pilsen episode illustrated the difference in temperament 
between the Czechs and the other satellite peoples. At Pilsen the 
people poured into the streets to express discontent with a new 
drastic currency reform. Some of them placed flowers at the 
neglected base of a never-erected monument to Czech-American 
friendship that had been planned shortly after liberation of the 
city by United States troops in May 1945. The workers of the 
Skoda steel plant and the city’s famous brewery jammed the 
thoroughfares. But no speeches were made. No mobs gathered. 
Had the incident occurred in Hungary or Poland, there might 
well have been violence. But the Czechs demonstrated quietly 
their antipathy to the Soviet Union and its Czech puppet regime. 
The local police refused to disperse them. Troops had to be 
called to do the job. A few days later the base of the monument 
was removed during the night. A grass plot was placed there 
featuring a bed of poppies in the form of a Soviet red star. 


Consequences of Munich 


Czechoslovakia is a country of 12,603,800 people in an area of 
49,300 square miles, put together from pieces of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire after World War I. Part of this country was 
the German-speaking Sudetenland. The presence of Germans gave 
Hitler the pretext for expansion which led to the Munich pact 
of 1938, when Britain and France sacrificed Czech territorial 
integrity in the hope of averting war. 

The Western world also stood by when Hitler seized the rest 
of Czechoslovakia in March 1939. The failure of the West to 
rescue Czechoslovakia left a profound scar on its people, especially 
on leaders, such as Premier Eduard Benes, who returned to office 
after World War II. At the same time, the submission of the 
Czechs to Nazi power without an armed struggle left a significant 
impression on the Poles, who were invaded by Hitler shortly 
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afterward. Many Poles claim that the Czechs should have fought, 
just as the Poles fought heroically, if unsuccessfully, against 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg. 

It should also be borne in mind that even before 1919 the 
Czechs—among them their national leader, Thomas Masaryk—had 
had a tradition of sympathy for the Russians. These two psycho- 
logical pressures make it difficult for the Czechs to undertake a 
hopeless although heroic “last stand.” 

Moreover, after World War II the Czech government felt 
psychologically as well as physically surrounded by the U.S.S.R. 
The country is bounded by Poland, Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and the Soviet Union. There were Soviet troops in each of these 
countries, even though there were none in Czechoslovakia after 
November 1945. Also there was a large Communist party within 
this industrialized country. In free elections held in May 1946 it 
received 38 percent of the votes. 

In February 1948, 11 non-Communist ministers in the govern- 
ment protested against the increasing number of arrests by the 
Communist-dominated Ministry of Interior. President Benes, who 
thought he could cooperate with Russia, accepted their resigna- 
tions. The entire government was now taken over by Communists. 
The body of Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk was found in the 
courtyard of his Ministry building. A few months later Benes 
resigned, a broken man. 


Czech Communism 

The Communist leader Klement Gottwald took over in a coup 
that jolted the West into realizing that its defenses were insecure. 
The Czech coup, more than any other Soviet act after the war, 
was responsible for the hard thinking that resulted in the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, formed in 1949 
for the defense of Western Europe against Soviet aggression. 

As in other Communist countries, there were antichurch acts, 
mass deportations, forced collectivization of agriculture, and a 
terrific speed-up in the tempo of industrial labor. As in Hungary, 
new industrial installations were erected in the agricultural Slovak 
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regions. When the Korean war broke out in June 1950, Czecho- 
slovakia’s famous arms factories became an important arsenal for 
Communist countries. The Soviet Union also drew on Czech arms 
facilities in its program to infiltrate the Middle East with military 
assistance, notably arms sales to Egypt. 

However, one characteristic of the Czech people was true also 
of the Czech Communist leaders. They were cautious. They 
carried out Moscow’s instructions only after results were tested 
elsewhere, usually in Rumania and Hungary, which reacted to 
Moscow’s demands with triphammer speed. It was not until late 
1952 that Czechoslovakia reached the peak of the anti-Titoist 
campaign that had begun in other countries with the expulsion 
of Yugoslavia from the Cominform in 1948. But the Czech Com- 
munists came nearer than any other Communist regime to 
emulating the notorious Moscow trials of Old Bolsheviks in 
1936-1938. 


The Cautious Czechs 

The chief victim was Rudolf Slansky, former secretary-general 
of the Communist party. Slansky was reputed to be as mean and 
vicious a party organizer as any Stalinist. He was a Jew, and ten 
others of fifteen defendants at the Slansky trial were Jews. This 
was the period of Stalin’s worst anti-Semitic outrages in the Soviet 
Union, which reached their peak with the preparation of the 
famous “‘doctors’ trial” of 1952-53. There was evidence of torture 
of the Slansky defendants, who in keeping with tradition con- 
fessed to the charges against them. The main charges were 
Titoism and Zionism. Unlike Gomulka, Rajk, Kostov and other 
Titoists, Slansky and his co-victims were not rehabilitated during 
the de-Stalinization of 1956. 

The Czech regime was slow also in responding to the mood of 
relaxation that followed Stalin’s death and the subsequent death 
of Gottwald. The Czech leaders went through the motions of 
reconciliation with Marshal Tito when that trend was presaged 
in Moscow. But the Czechs never completely repudiated the anti- 
Tito trials. They announced reforms they intended to make. But 
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the ruling Communist triumvirate of Premier Vilem Siroky, party 
chief Antonin Novotny, and President Antonin Zapotocky was 
able to release pressure slowly. 

As in Rumania, there was no outward popular demand for 
reform, despite the bitter hatred for communism that could be 
read in the eyes of every Czech. Cautiously, the Czech leaders and 
people adopted the de-Stalinization program at a pace satisfactory 
to Moscow. Their main problem today is economic development, 
slowed down by the Hungarian crisis. 

An interesting aspect of developments in Czechoslovakia con- 
cerned the Communists’ efforts to encourage the growth of the 
Czechoslovak Church, a Protestant offshoot which was created 
after World War I when more than 2 million Czechs left the 
Roman Catholic Church in resentment of its affinity with the 
Hapsburg monarchy. 

The Czechoslovak Church, which has rites similar to the 
Orthodox, is only a small minority group, but it has been favored 
by the Communists. So has the small Eastern Orthodox Church 
and the small Unitarian Church. But the Slovak Lutherans and 
the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, which claims to 
inherit the tradition of Jan Hus, remained chary of the Com- 
munist efforts on their behalf, regarding them as an obvious 
maneuver to smash the Catholic Church. 

One observer of Czechoslovakia’s postwar conquest by the 
Communists says that the days of Hussite-Catholic antagonism 
seemed far away. The incident when Thomas Masaryk hoisted 
the Black Hussite flag with red chalice over Hradcany Castle 
and the Papal Nuncio withdrew in a huff had become antiquarian 
history. Catholics and Protestants were united as never before 
against the common enemy. But it has been a quiet union, with 
no attempt, even when the Soviet political grip was loosened, to 
break out of that grip. 


The Risk-Minded Poles 
This was not the case in Poland, with its traditions of hatred 
for the Russians dating back to the Middle Ages and its devotion 
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to Catholicism. Even Polish Communists showed their disdain 
for Russian Communists, and Poland’s army remained the only 
Communist-led military force with Catholic chaplains. 

Of all the satellite countries, Poland alone had the tradition 
of a great power. Poland, with a population today of 27 million 
in a territory of 120,000 square miles, extended in the 18th 
century from the Baltic Sea to the Ottoman Empire, from the 
Oder River to Kiev, now the capital of the Soviet Ukraine. But 
Poland is a “public road on which foreign armies constantly 
jostle each other,” as the German military writer Clausewitz put 
it. With no natural barriers except in the south, Poland has been 
a meeting ground of Russian and German military and political 
rivalry. Four times—in 1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939—Poland was 
apportioned first among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and then 
between Hitler and Stalin. 

At the end of World War II Moscow prevailed on the Western 
allies to let the Poles occupy “provisionally” the German terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse rivers and move their German 
population westward. The Soviet Union then unilaterally 
awarded this region to Poland in a move not recognized by the 
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West. This placed Poland in a position of uncomfortable indebt- 
edness to Moscow. 

Even then, however, the U.S.S.R. took 69,860 square miles 
from Poland’s eastern regions while awarding the Warsaw govern- 
ment 40,000 square miles of disputed German territory. The 
newly acquired lands were far more valuable and productive than 
those which Poland gave up. 


Poland’s Dilemma 

The Polish people were in a dilemma. On their western 
boundary they had the Germans, who had repeatedly invaded, 
conquered and settled their unhappy land. In this respect the 
Poles drew no distinctions as to governments, despite the effort 
of Polish Communists to give respectability to the Communists 
of East Germany. On their eastern boundary they had their old 
foes, the Russians. Contempt in Poland for the Russians, whom 
the Poles regard as less cultured than themselves, equaled their 
fear of the Germans. Moreover, Soviet behavior toward the Poles 
kept alive old anti-Russian feelings. Many Poles remembered that 
in the summer of 1944 Soviet forces stayed put on the east bank 
of the Vistula River across from Warsaw while 200,000 Poles 
fought and died in the abortive two months’ uprising of the 
Polish Home Army against Nazi forces. 

Still another wartime memory rankled in their minds. Many 
Poles believed that the Russians and not the Nazis, as first 
reported, were responsible for the Katyn Forest massacres of 
World War II in which 15,000 Poles, including the cream of the 
officer corps, were murdered. 

The Polish elections of 1947 were intended to settle the 
political conflict that stemmed from the amalgam of Russian- 
sponsored and Western-endorsed Polish exile regimes. Western 
observers found the elections fraudulent. Boleslaw Bierut and 
Jakub Berman gained control of the government. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka was secretary-general of the party, but he had fought 
the war in Poland—not in Moscow—a factor that soon worked 
against him. 
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FOUR PARTITIONS OF POLAND 


Polish Communist Pattern 

The pattern of Communist satellite rule was followed in 
Poland, although the people resisted it more strenuously than 
elsewhere. Sometimes resistance was organized into armed bands 
that roved the countryside. When Marshal Tito made his 
successful break from Moscow’s control, Soviet suspicion of 
Gomulka as a “national” Communist caused his removal from 
power and imprisonment in 1948. Polish Communists, however, 
readily adopted the de-Stalinization announced in Moscow in 
February 1956. After Bierut’s death in March 1956 a moderate 
faction emerged among the top party leadership. Berman, some- 
times regarded as a “gray eminence,’” was removed in May 1956. 
Gomulka was “rehabilitated.” 

Then, in June, came the Poznan riots, which demonstrated 
again the basic problem the Russians and their satellite regimes 
faced in their effort to release the reins slowly. The party leader- 
ship in Poland, including Edward Ochab, first secretary of the 
Communist party, was caught between the need to suppress the 
Poznan uprising and the increasing restiveness of the people. 
Party councils were divided. 

In October Russia’s Communist party chief, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, rushed to Warsaw to impose his views on the Polish 
Communist leaders, particularly to thwart a growing movement 
to restore Gomulka to leadership. Khrushchev even threatened 
to use Soviet troops to prevent “anti-Soviet” trends. The irate 
Poles replied that they had notified the Polish workers of just 
such a contingency and that the workers were “ready.” Khrush- 
chev backed down. It was evident that he preferred to tolerate a 
gradual shift in power to the hands of a partially independent 
Communist regime rather than to risk provoking a violent shift 
which might bring an anti-Communist regime to office. 


Rapid De-Stalinization 

Under the guidance of Gomulka the tempo of Titoism and 
de-Stalinization gained such speed that within two months it had 
outdistanced conditions in Tito’s Yugoslavia. Polish-born Soviet 
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Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky was dropped as defense 
minister and sent back to Moscow. Stefan Cardinal Wyszynsky, 
Roman Catholic Primate, was allowed to return to his episcopate 
in Warsaw. New economic, political and military arrangements 
were made with Russia at meetings in Moscow and Warsaw. 
These officially confirmed Poland’s sovereignty, including the 
right of veto over movements of Soviet troops that were allowed 
to remain in Poland. 

On the surface it appeared that the presence of Soviet troops on 
Polish soil was a continuing symbol of Russian domination. But 
the leadership in Poland was influenced by other considerations. 
One was the practical desire not to overreach, lest the Russians 
resort to brute power as in Hungary. The other concerned East 
Germany, indeed the entire question of Germany. 


The German Problem 

The East German regime is a pitiful satellite of Russia. It 
governs 18 million of the all-German population of 70 million. 
Its land area is 41,500 square miles, only one-third the size of 
West Germany, from which it was forcibly separated by Soviet 
actions taken at the end of World War II. The standard of living 
in East Germany is higher than that of any satellite except 
Czechoslovakia. Despite ostensible sovereignty, it has never been 
more than an occupied zone and an important source of industrial 
equipment for the Soviet economy. The regime is headed by 
Wilhelm Pieck, a veteran German Communist who spent many 
years in Moscow, and Walter Ulbricht, a former Social Democrat 
turned staunch Stalinist. 

The Gomulka regime realized it could not expect the Soviet 
Union to relinquish the military throughway over Polish terri- 
tory, indispensable to uphold its East German puppet. Moreover, 
it was due to the East German regime that Poland enjoyed its 
only legal confirmation of possessing the Oder-Neisse territories, 
where 5 million Poles had settled since 1945, replacing 9 million 
Germans who had moved to West Germany. 

At the same time the German people’s hatred for the Russian 
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Communists and their puppets in Pankow was no less evident in 
the Communist-dominated German Democratic Republic than 
in any other satellite country. The East Germans had shown this 
clearly enough in June 1953, when workers organized strikes in 
many cities and some of them fought Soviet tanks in the streets 
of the capital. 

At the end of 1956 Gomulka’s Communist regime was not yet 
stable. One of its tasks was to divert anti-Communist feelings into 
anti-Russian channels so that a Polish Communist form of govern- 
ment could be maintained. But the possibility of an uprising 
breaking out in East Germany, similar to that in Hungary, evoked 
fears of a series of tragic consequences among the Poles. Such an 
uprising might throw off sparks into Poland, where new anti- 
Communist movements could readily start. Such an uprising 
might also cause Russia to quell it by force, in which case 
Gomulka’s veto power would prove academic. 

More important than this, and of far-reaching consequence for 
the rest of the world, it might bring West Germans into East 
Germany to assist their brethren. It might even develop into 
what Poland had always feared—a pressure for revanche, that is, 
for German recovery of the Oder-Neisse territories. As in years 
gone by, Germany and Poland contained the seeds of a possible 
new world conflict. 

To some extent, however, Poland found reassurance in two 
events—one internal, the other external. Internally, on January 
20 the United Workers’ (Communist) party, headed by Gomulka, 
in the freest elections ever permitted by a Communist regime, 
won over 60 percent of the votes for the single common list of the 
National Front in a turnout that brought more than 90 percent 
of the voters to the polls. Externally, Premier Chou En-lai of 
Communist China ended Poland’s threatened isolation from the 
Communist bloc during his visit to Warsaw January 11-18, when 
he persuaded Gomulka to recognize Russia’s primacy among 
Communist countries, while in turn acknowledging Poland’s right 
to pursue its own course in domestic affairs. Later, however, 
prominent Stalinists were restored to the Polish government. 
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Various Roads 
to Socialism 


THERE WERE MANY REASONS — HISTORICAL, military, economic, 
political and sociological—for the situation in which the countries 
of Eastern Europe found themselves at the end of 1956. But one 
need only go back to the beginning of the year for a suitable 
source study. 

At the Russian 20th Communist party congress the thesis of 
“various roads to socialism” was formally adopted. It had, of 
course, been enunciated earlier by the Russian leaders during 
their reconciliation with Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia. But at the 
congress this thesis was given the ideological sanction that appears 
to be necessary to Communist doctrinaires. And it was reinforced 
by a significant statement from none other than Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, then still foreign minister. 

It had been an error of his ministry, said Mr. Molotov, not to 
have realized the full potentialities of socialist ideology. The 
ability of “socialism” (he meant “communism”) to win converts 
in open competition with other ideologies had been neglected. 
This error would now be rectified. His was a revealing confession. 
Stalin, the old cynic, had believed one could establish “socialist” 
regimes only with the help of the Soviet army. But his successors 
were going to spread their ideology on the basis of its own merits. 
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Russian Way — or Other Ways? 


The problem of the variety of roads to socialism had not 
become acute for Moscow—or, for that matter, for Belgrade— 
until 1948. When Marshal Tito broke with Stalin he asserted 
his right to achieve communism in his own way. Stalin demurred 
on the simple ground that unless the other Communist-led 
countries followed the Russian pattern and acted as loyal mem- 
bers of the Moscow-led “camp of socialism,” the Soviet empire 
would disintegrate. His public claim was that since the U.S.S.R. 
was the first nation to achieve socialism, the others were obliged 
to follow the path it had blazed and to act as its loyal henchmen 
in the struggle to overthrow “imperialism.” 

When Stalin’s successors abandoned that position, they con- 
veniently discovered that Lenin had once said each country could 
achieve socialism in its own way. But the purpose of ideological 
reversal was less ideological than realistic. The new Soviet foreign 
policy called for a reconciliation with Tito. Since Tito still 
claimed to be a Communist, the Russians gave him his way. 

Yet there was no sign of any Soviet disposition to concede the 
same prerogatives to the satellite regimes. Even after the Soviet 
reconciliation with Tito, Czech Communist theorists said there 
was only one way to socialism—the Russian way—although the 
pace of progress in that direction could vary from country to 
country. Tito could have his own definition of communism for 
Yugoslavia but should not try to promote it in the satellites. 


Consequences of De-Stalinization 


In February 1956, before the Russian party congress disbanded, 
First Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev delivered an extraordinary 
three-hour tirade against the dead Stalin. Khrushchev at first 
thought he could limit its effects to domestic problems. He 
cautioned his audience not to let the “dirty linen” be exposed 
abroad. 

The Communist party chieftains wanted to carry on an exten- 
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CAN HE FIT ’EM BACK? 


Courtesy The New York Times 


sive program for relaxing the strict totalitarianism that had 
featured Stalinism. They wanted to take measures to improve the 
standard of living and, like any politicians, sought to promote 
enthusiasm in advance by announcing it. They purported to 
believe their own ideological assumption, which they had 
asserted for 35 years, that communism had found essential favor 
with the people. 
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It became evident immediately that if the Soviet Union was to 
be de-Stalinized, the satellite countries would have to enjoy 
similar benefits. To do this, certain modifications in the relations 
between Moscow and the satellite capitals were required. The 
Russians then decided to relieve themselves and the satellite 
governments of the burden of exercising absolute and detailed 
domination through military and police surveillance. 


Warsaw Pact 

In seeking to supplant military rule with dependable political 
and ideological ties, Moscow did not completely abandon itself 
to the exigencies of securing a wider popular acceptance for 
communism in the satellites. It still controlled the Warsaw 
military pact bloc, founded in 1955 as an alleged counterpoise 
to NATO, the Western military alliance. 

By the terms of the Warsaw pact the troops of any of its 
members could be dispatched to the soil of any other member. 
For all practical purposes this meant Soviet troops. The com- 
mander of the pact forces was Marshal Ivan S. Konev, who, next to 
Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Georgi Zhukov, was Russia’s out- 
standing general. In addition to the military ties, Moscow, as 
already pointed out, had developed an integrated economic 
scheme in which all the five-year plans of the Communist-led 
countries were coordinated. Through a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments the Soviet Union controlled the key resources for the 
economies of the individual countries. 

The Soviet leaders looked forward to a bright new era in which 
they could say to the world, “Look, no hands!” while they held 
on to a political hegemony in Central Europe. The best laid plans 
of Communists, however, often go awry. 


Is Soviet Empire Cracking Up? 

In the Soviet Union itself, where a well-disciplined Com- 
munist party had ruled for 39 years, de-Stalinization created new 
tensions, or allowed some hidden tensions to emerge, rather than 
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promoting relaxation. Especially in the field of literature and the 
arts there was some timid questioning of 100 percent party con- 
trol. In the satellites, as events reviewed here have shown, far 
more than intellectual ferment developed. The Gomulka regime 
achieved a large degree of independence, although it was forced 
to allow Soviet troops to remain. In Hungary a full-scale anti- 
Communist revolution developed which was repressed only at the 
cost of confirming in the minds of all, including the “uncom- 
mitted” peoples of Asia and North Africa who had been flirting 
with the Russians, that the Soviet regime was imperialistic as 
well as despotic. In all of the satellite countries precautions had 
to be taken openly against the possibility that the people might 
rise against the ruling minorities. 

The rapid-fire developments in Eastern Europe led some 
observers to wonder whether the Soviet empire was cracking up. 
Certainly its rule was not as stable as it had been in the days of 
Stalin. Others forecast a “re-Stalinization” as Moscow’s response 
to the unforeseen consequence of de-Stalinization, and cited 
Hungary as an example. 

One of the tragic ironies of the situation was that the Western 
powers, which had long hoped for this development, appeared 
unable to do anything about the situation in Eastern Europe. 
This was particularly embarrassing for the United States, whose 
policy of “liberation,” announced by the Republicans in 1952, 
had proved no more dynamic, when the crisis came, than the 
former policy of containment, which spokesmen for the Eisen- 
hower Administration had derided. 


UN Response on Hungary 

On the surface the United Nations appeared equally helpless. 
When UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold sought to visit 
Budapest, he was rudely barred. However, through the medium 
of the world organization the Western powers were able to keep 
up a drumbeat on the conscience of the world. True, the con- 
science of the Soviet Union proved to be less vulnerable than the 
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conscience of Britain and France, which had just invaded Egypt 
but which responded to UN protests and demands for withdrawal 
of their troops. But the UN dramatized the credits lost by Stalin’s 
successors among the Africans and Asians they had been courting. 
And the response in the UN gave the West the chance to resume 
the initiative in world diplomacy that had been lost to the 
Russians in the period after the Geneva Big Four conference 
of 1955. 

There appeared to be nothing the UN could do, materially, to 
bring about increased independence for the countries of Eastern 
Europe. In the case of Hungary the UN might have legitimately 
sent a military force to support Imre Nagy when the Russian 
troops turned on his government. But informed Westerners 
believed this would have meant a general war. 

In the terrible knowledge that the next big war would be a 
nuclear war, statesmen of the West called attention to the record 
of history and cited examples when wars were initiated by rulers 
as a diversion from internal dilemmas. Moreover, so far as the 
UN was concerned, there was still the Soviet veto. No world 
forum, it was proved again, had the power to dissuade any great 
power from breaking international rules of law and conduct— 
although it might persuade great powers to abandon law- 
breaking, as in the case of the attack by Britain and France on 


Egypt. 


Tito’s Key Role 

However, Marshal Tito had shown that he was not without 
power to probe into the very heart of the Soviet empire. By his 
example he had aroused ideas of independence in the satellite 
regimes. By his determination he had proved the possibility of 
prevailing against Soviet threats. By his ruthlessness he had pre- 
served his own position in his own country. By his diplomacy he 
had won aid and friendliness in the West. By his tactics he had 
forced changes in the satellite regimes—particularly Hungary. By 
his personal qualities as a politician he had proved it possible 
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MARSHAL TITO 


to run a dictatorship through political rather than outright 
police controls. So successful was he in these attributes that the 
leaders of the Soviet Union were inspired to try running their 
own country on a similar basis. 

Marshal Tito’s role in Eastern Europe, already dramatized in 
the case of Hungary, assumed new importance. His effect on the 
future of the area may be considered from two points of view— 
ideological and diplomatic. 

The ideological issue was implicit from the start in the thesis 
of various roads to socialism. However, as the Soviet Union began 
to face the actual operation of this thesis, it got down to specifics. 
One of these was the system of works councils advocated by 
Marshal Tito. In his country, Tito said, the workers choose 
councils. These councils manage the enterprises in which the 
workers are employed, in the same way that stockholders in the 
West appoint managers of enterprises. 

The Russians had seen how the workers’ councils in Hungary 
had challenged the regime and carried on prolonged strikes 
against the Kadar regime. They saw how workers’ groups in 
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Poland had made demands on the Gomulka regime. The Russians 
pointed out that the institution of works councils diluted the 
leading role of the Communist party. The Yugoslav workers 
could easily have corrected any Russian misconceptions on this 
score. But Marshal Tito was delighted to reinforce the impression 
that his workers’ councils were organs of genuine democracy. 
At any rate, it appeared clear to the Russians and many other 
less biased observers that the institution of workers’ councils 
might develop differently in the satellites from the way they had 
turned out in Yugoslavia. 

On most ideological issues, however, it appeared that the major 
influence for democracy in Eastern Europe might emerge in 
Poland rather than Yugoslavia. There was far more challenging 
criticism and discussion in Polish intellectual circles and in the 
Polish press and radio than was evident in Yugoslavia. Compared 
to Poland, Yugoslav cultural activity was hemmed in by exacting 
ideological stringencies. Moreover, the case of Milovan Djilas 
showed that Marshal Tito’s regime was no paragon of democratic 
virtue. In the midst of the Hungarian crisis Djilas, the former 
vice-president of Yugoslavia and wartime cofounder with Tito of 
the regime, was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor for publicly criticizing the policies of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment toward Hungary. 


Tito and Communist Diplomacy 

In the diplomatic field there remained the possibility that 
Marshal Tito might organize a coalition of Communist-led 
regimes not tied to Moscow. Although the Yugoslav dictator had 
repeatedly emphasized his aversion to “blocs,” he did not seem 
averse to organizing his own. 

In the immediate postwar years Tito strove actively for a 
Balkan federation with Bulgaria and Albania. When Tito toured 
Central Europe Stalin feared that the Yugoslav marshal was 
organizing a broader coalition, which would include Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, through customs union arrangements. In 1953 
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Marshal Tito enthusiastically entered the Balkan alliance with 
Greece and Turkey. He enjoyed building up an informal com- 
bination of nations—including India, Burma and Egypt—which 
endorse “‘active neutrality.” He tried for many years to join the 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg. He opposed the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization only because it endangered his influence in 
Eastern Europe at a time when stirring events seemed on the 
way. And he is on record as endorsing a new international 
socialist movement in which the member parties would have no 
disciplinary obligations to any center outside their own countries. 

Needless to say, the possibility of setting up such an organiza- 
tion of independent Communist countries depends on whether 
the Soviet Union would permit it. In the final analysis, as was 
proved in Hungary, it is the will of the Soviet leadership and not 
the will of the people that still counts in this respect. 

The Soviet Union has now indicated, as in the case of Poland, 
that it is willing to forego its direct dictation of domestic affairs 
in the satellites. In Poland, however, Communists continue to 
rule, so that a substantial ideological link remains between 
Warsaw and Moscow. But available evidence points against the 
likelihood that the Soviet Union would permit substantial inde- 
pendence of the satellites—-or even former satellites—in foreign 
affairs. Any move on the part of the countries of Central Europe 
to form on the border of the Soviet Union a bloc which Moscow 
did not control is doomed to feel the immediate and crushing 
opposition of the Soviet army. Significantly, the United States, 
recognizing this situation, has repeatedly stressed that the West 
has no plan for erecting a new cordon sanitaire of states hostile 
to Russia around the Soviet Union, such as France tried to create 
after World War I. 


Moscow-Warsaw Pact: A Portent? 

In terms of the future the military agreement between Poland 
and the Soviet Union, concluded on November 18, 1956, offers 
an interesting guideline. This “status of forces” agreement was 
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negotiated in an effort to confirm Polish sovereignty and allay 
the restiveness of the Polish people. The Russians were well aware 
that despite their own antipathy toward Gomulka, he represented 
a safeguard against the emergence of anti-Communist forces in 
Poland which would not easily be stamped out. 

The Polish-Soviet military agreement introduced a funda- 
mentally new principle in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Eastern Europe. This was the first time the 
Soviet Union consented to submit the movements and activities 
of its troops to the control of another power and to support the 
legal jurisdiction of foreign police and foreign courts for crimes 
committed by members of its armed forces. 

In certain respects, it was pointed out, the legal provisions were 
equal to the power vested in West European governments to 
control United States and British forces in their territories. Under 
the agreement the Russians will require Polish assent on every 
occasion when troops are moved, and they may not conduct 
maneuvers outside specified areas. Of course, the question of the 
validity of Russia’s word in a crisis must be raised, but the prin- 
ciple is clear nevertheless. It was also interesting that the Warsaw 
treaty of 1955 was not mentioned in this bilateral agreement. 

It should be noted that the Poles probably want the Russian 
troops in their country as a protective force, just as the West 
Germans welcome the presence of the Western troops. So long as 
Germany is divided, the peoples inhabiting the prospective battle- 
fields on either side of the dividing line will seek all the security 


they can get. 


Eastern Europe and Russia’s Security 

The future of Eastern Europe, therefore, will depend in large 
part on the future of Germany, which remains the central 
problem of security in Europe. This is sometimes forgotten as 
hopes rise and fall on the basis of headlines provoked by the 
Soviet Union’s internal difficulties. But, as was pointed out on 
December 18, 1956 by General Alfred M. Gruenther, former 
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Supreme Allied Commander of NATO forces in Europe, it would 
be “foolish” to assume that the Soviet empire is crumbling. And 
it should be recalled, also, that Khrushchev and Bulganin made 
their position on Germany quite clear when they visited London 
in April 1956. At that time they bluntly told the British they 
would never loosen their grip on East Germany or agree to 
German unification except under conditions that would bring a 
reunited Germany within the Communist orbit. 

Thus any security system in Europe will have to take into 
account the security demands of the Soviet Union. It is premature 
and possibly academic to think of a technique for protecting 
satellite countries which might detach themselves from Russia. 
The immediate issue is different. It is whether the present Soviet 
regime, like that of Stalin before it, is blind to its own interests. 
If it is, the only answer is Western retaliatory power. If, how- 
ever, it can be confirmed that Stalin’s successors really have turned 
to ideological rather than imperialistic techniques for winning 
world authority, the answer lies in assuring Russia’s security 
against hostile neighbors. 

The psychology of defense of Soviet territory is a genuine thing 
in the U.S.S.R., where the scars of the Nazi invasion can still 
be seen. The implications of “peaceful competition” enunciated 
at the 20th Russian Communist party congress should not be 
overlooked. Neither should the development of a variety of Soviet 
disarmament proposals, the most recent of which was contained 
in Marshal Bulganin’s November 17, 1956 note to President 
Eisenhower. The first step in any move to assure the independence 
and security of the satellite regimes must be to assure Russia’s 
security, if that is politically possible. 


Plan for Soviet Commonwealth 

There is substantial evidence that before the Hungarian revolt 
the Soviet Union hoped to establish what might be called a 
Communist Commonwealth with itself at the pinnacle, and pos- 
sibly including China. Indeed, this seemed to be the sense of the 
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propaganda line presented by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai as 
he traveled through Eastern Europe following his visit to Moscow 
early in 1957. Repeatedly Chou referred to the fraternal ties of 
the Communist countries, “headed by the Soviet Union.” 

The relationship of China and the Soviet Union is not properly 
a subject of this publication. There is ground for belief that 
eventually Communist China and the Soviet Union may turn out 
to be rivals as well as allies. But in this critical period of the 
Soviet Union’s effort to stabilize its relations in Europe, Peiping 
came to the help of Stalin’s successors. The point of Chou En-lai’s 
demonstration of friendship for Moscow seemed to be that if 
powerful China conceded Soviet leadership, why should not the 
smaller Eastern European countries do likewise? 

Of course, there is another point to the Red Chinese position. 
Peiping’s authority to endorse Soviet primacy implies also the 
authority to withhold endorsement—but that is another story. 

Future developments within the Eastern European countries 
will depend to a large extent on the attitude their governments 
take toward the U.S.S.R. Is it possible, in view of present condi- 
tions, that the U.S.S.R. would eventually permit these countries 
to evolve away from Communist dictatorship if their regimes 
proved they were not hostile to Moscow? Much would seem also 
to depend on the temper of the satellite peoples and the sagacity 
of their leaders in the new era. 
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Talking It 


Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this discus- 
sion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special 
Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Russia and the Satellites 

What was Russia’s attitude toward Eastern Europe under the 
Tsars? What was Stalin’s policy in Eastern Europe before World 
War II? 

What measures did Russia take in Eastern Europe after 1945? 
Why? 
READING REFERENCES 


Korbel, Josef, Tito’s Communism. Denver, University of Denver Press, 1951. 

Kormos, C., Rumania. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1944. 

Snell, John L., ed., The Meaning of Yalta: Big Three Diplomacy and the New Balance 
of Power. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 

Stavro, Skendi, East-Central Europe Under the Communists: Albania. New York, 
Praeger, for Mid-Eastern Studies Center, 1956. 

United States Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic 
Papers. The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 

Wolff, Robert Lee, The Balkans in Our Time. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1956. 

VISUAL AID 


A Look Inside Russia. Produced by the University of Nebraska in 1956. 20 min. Color. 
Rental, $7.00, from Foreign Policy Association (FPA). A United States agricul- 
tural delegation visits Moscow and the Ukraine, where they examine markets 
and see Stalingrad being rebuilt, an experimental station, exhibitions of live- 
stock, farm produce and machinery. 


2. Post-Stalin Developments 

What aspects of the policy adopted by the Soviet leaders at the 
20th Russian Communist party congress set the stage for 1956 
developments in the satellite countries? 

What was Tito’s role in these developments? 


READING REFERENCES 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, Tito and Goliath. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 
Wolfe, Bertram D., Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost. New York, Praeger, 1956. 


3. Albania, Rumania and Bulgaria 

What was the common characteristic of the Balkan satellites 
in their reaction to Titoism and their subsequent reconciliation 
with Tito? 

Why was Rumania considered a “satisfactory” satellite of the 
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Soviet Union? How has Rumania’s history apparently affected its 
attitude toward foreign domination? Where was the only sign of 
serious agitation in Rumania during the Hungarian crisis? 

How important is Albania? What did Georgi Dimitrov do that 
angered Stalin? 


READING REFERENCES 

Roberts, Henry L., Rumania: Political Problems of an Agrarian State. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1951. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh, The East European Revolution. New York, Praeger, 1951. 


VISUAL AID 


Bulgaria. Produced by Eastman Teaching Films in 1934. 15 min. Silent. Rental, apply 
to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Urban 
and rural! life in Bulgaria. Sofia—the capital city—characteristic street scenes, 
public buildings, and market place; primitive nature of agriculture, household 
handicrafts, harvesting crops, cheese factory, agricultural school. 


4. Hungary 


How do the people of Hungary differ from the other satellites? 
How did the post-World War I treatment of Hungary contribute 
to the policy that brought the country into Hitler’s camp? 

What was the “inner contradiction” of Communist economic 
policy in Hungary? What evidence of this contradiction was dis- 
closed in the postwar free elections? How did Marshal Tito 
intervene in the Hungarian crisis? What was the role of the 
Hungarian intellectuals? 

What is the strategic importance of Hungary? 


READING REFERENCES 

Lengyel, Emil, “Eastern Europe Today.” Headline Series, No. 77. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, September-October 1949. 

Michener, James A., The Bridge at Andau. New York, Random House, 1957. 

Pribichevich, Stoyan, World Without End. New York, Reynal, 1939. 

Shepard, Gordon, Russia’s Danubian Empire. New York, Praeger, 1955. 


VISUAL AID 


Out. Produced by Department of Public Information of the United Nations in 1957. 
24.5 min. Rental, $7.50, from the United Nations Film Department. Film covers 
the plight of Hungarian refugees who cross the border into Austria and await 
admittance to other countries while living in temporary camps. 


5. Czechoslovakia 


How did the history of Czechoslovakia before World War II 
affect the attitude of its leaders after that war? How do the 
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Czechs feel about the West? about Germany? about Russia? Tell 
why, in each case. 

Why did it take so long for the Czechs to engage in anti-Tito 
trials? 
READING REFERENCE 
Schmidt, Dana Adams, Anatomy of a Satellite. Boston, Little, 1952. 


VISUAL AID 


Czechoslovakia. Produced by March of Time in 1948. 17 min. For rental, apply to 
nearest university film library. Includes the history of Czechoslovakia, from its 
birth at Versailles up to and including the Communist coup of 1948. Points 
out the dangers confronting a nation when it fails to maintain its democratic 
institutions. 


6. Poland and East Germany 

Why was Gomulka dropped in 1948? Why was he allowed by 
the Russians to assume leadership in 1956, whereas Imre Nagy 
in Hungary was crushed? How does Poland’s de-Stalinization com- 
pare with that of Yugoslavia? 

What is the dilemma of the Polish people between Germany 
and Russia? What is the significance of East Germany to Poland? 
What dangers do the Poles see in the continued division of 
Germany? 


READING REFERENCES 
Lane, Arthur Bliss, 1 Saw Poland Betrayed. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 


Nettl, J. P., The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1945-50. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 
7. Role of Yugoslavia 
On what issue or issues did Tito break with Stalin? What is 
Tito’s concept of communism? How democratic is Yugoslavia? 
What role did Tito hope to play in a de-Stalinized Eastern 
Europe? What is his attitude since the Hungarian crisis? 


READING REFERENCES 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, Tito and Goliath. Cited. 

Hammond, Thomas T., “Yugoslavia Between East and West.” Headline Series, No. 
108. New York, Foreign Policy Association, November-December 1954. 

MacLean, Fitzroy, Escape to Adventure. Boston, Little, 1950. 

Tennyson, H., Tito Lifts the Curtain. Toronto, McGraw, 1955. 
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VISUAL AIDS 

Crack in the Iron Curtain. Produced in 1953. 27 min. Color. Rental, free, from 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. A tour of Yugoslavia to visit 
cities and villages, factories and farming communities. Points out the advance 
Yugoslavia is making away from totalitarian dictatorship. 

Tito—New Ally? Produced by March of Time in 1952. 18 min. Rental, $4.00, from 
New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, New 
York. Reviews the recent history of American-Yugoslav relations, and raises 
the question of Yugoslavia’s position in the conflict between the U.S.S.R. and the 
West. 


8. Russia’s Concept of the Future 

Was Stalin’s concept of “socialism” different from that of 
his successors? What do the Russians mean by “various roads to 
socialism”? What dangers did Moscow face in its transition from 
police control to ideological control of the satellites? 

What problems did the Hungarian rebellion pose for the 
United States? What was the dilemma of the United Nations? 
What could Marshal Tito do? 

Why is Germany still the essential key to a peaceful settlement 
in Europe? How far could Russia go in relinquishing control of 
the satellites? What must a security arrangement for the satellites 
provide? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dulles, John Foster, War or Peace. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 

Kennan, George F. (X, pseud.), “The Sources of Soviet Conduct.” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 25, No. 4 (July 1947). 

Schwartz, Harry, Russia’s Soviet Economy. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Germany, Key to Europe. Produced by National Film Board of Canada in 1953. 
21 min. Rental, $4.00, from FPA. A report on the German problem, showing 
how events since World War II have made of this divided nation an arena of 
conflict between two ideologies. The film brings into focus the march of events 
that followed the country’s collapse and its military occupation. The political 
maneuvers of the Soviet bloc to build a satellite state, in opposition to the wish 
of the Western powers for a unified, democratic Germany, are seen as major 
factors in the struggle. The film touches on the implications for Europe and the 
Western world of West Germany’s rapid economic recovery. 

Revolt in Berlin. Filmed by German newsreel photographers in 1953. 8 min. Rental, 
$1.00, from Workers Education Bureau (AFL-CIO), 1625 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Scenes of the striking workers of East Berlin on June 17, 
1953 as they burn police records, pull down the Russian flag, and shout defiance 


at their Communist oppressors. 
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Clipping the News 


Keeping abreast of world affairs is made easier by clipping the 
daily newspaper columns covering key events. Discussion group 
members and students of social studies classes can readily supple- 
ment their regular study materials and keep themselves up to 
date on the field as a whole or on a specific problem, such as 
disarmament, or on a specific area, such as Eastern Europe, by 
this method. Such clippings become valuable resource materials 
for speeches, papers and discussion. 

Clubs and classes may also include brief reports on develop- 
ments in world affairs in each session. Those responsible for the 
presentations can survey the scene using such clippings, preferably 
with the key points underlined. A whole current-events discussion 
program can be built on a weekly or biweekly collection of clip- 
pings used as the study material. 

In communities where the local newspapers present little cov- 
erage of international affairs it may be useful to subscribe to a 
newspaper with an extensive world-wide coverage, such as The 
New York Times or The Christian Science Monitor. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperating Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 


If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


National sponsors of “Decisions . . . USA” 
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The Headline Series 
Decisions... 1957 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
The Many Uses of the Atom 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 
Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 
The Future of Austria 
Russia After Stalin 
New Nations of Southeast Asia 
South Africa 
The U.S. and the UN 
Our Stake in World Trade 


India Since Independence 


The New Japan 
The U.S. and Latin America 


... and many other titles 


No. 
121 
120 
118 
{ 117 
116 
115 
114 
113 
112 
4 110 
| 109 
| 107 
106 
105 
102 | 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 
Please send me sets “Decisions . . . 1957” Fact Sheets @ $1.25 
postpaid. Titles of the nine sheets are: 


How Should U.S. Compete with Russia? What U.S. Policy for Europe? 
What U.S. Stakes in Middle East? Should U.S. Deal with Red China? 
U.S.—For or Against ‘Colonialism’? Are ‘Neutralists’ Against U.S.? 
What U.S. Strategy in Nuclear Age? How Much Trade—How Much Aid? 
Introductory Sheet: Can U.S. Maintain World Leadership? 


NAME 


STATE 


please bill. 


NOTE: THE MATERIAL IN THE FACT SHEETS IN NO WAY DUPLICATE$ THE HEADLINE 
SERIES ON “DECISIONS ... 1957” (NO. 121, JAN.-FEB. 1957) BUT SUPPLEMENTS IT. 
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